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THE DUALITY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE. 

| is evidently a very important fact that 

the American People, or what is called the 
United States, have been, from their earliest 
organic history, 2 Duality. Above the mani- 
fold division of the nation into States, there 
has been a dual division of it into what is 
termed North and South. Every one who 
knows any thing of the history of the country 
knows this fact. It needs no argument to 
prove it. From the days of the Revolution 
until now, the nation has never been a unit. 
Growing up from colonial beginnings, and 
passing through the struggle which freed it 
from the mother country, it began its organic 
existence half free and half slave-holding. 
And the history of the nation, from that time 
to the present, has been a history of the strug- 
gles of the two sections for political supremacy. 

Without entering into any detailed survey 
of these struggles, we wish to dwell on this 
great fundamental fact in the national exist- 
ence and character—its duality. Culmina- 
ting in so tremendous a crisis as this vast civil 
war, itis the fact above all others which 
should be studied. There is significance deep 
and vital in it; it holds the solution of the war 
and the key of the future. It is not based 
primarily on the question of Slavery. That 
has been only an attendant, and largely influ- 
encing circumstance of its development; and 
the point around which the antagonism of the 
two sections has centered. But even without 
Slavery as a sectionalizing and separating ele- 
ment, the nation would almost unquestionably 
have developed a dual character. That dual 
character and form would, perhaps, have as- 
sumed other geographical limits than those 
which now separate and bound the two sec- 
tions, but we can hardly doubt that it would 
have been manifested. 

The law of duality is a law of the universe 
—it governs alllife. Every where we see the 
distinction of male and female life. Human 
society is not a unit, but a duality—man and 
woman. But this law rises above individual 
relation, and modifies national rélations and 
life. Nations are to each other as man and 
woman. Different parts of the same nation 
may be thus related to each other. 


_ |in its essence ? 
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What is this law of duality, which manifests | ginia furnished all the presidents for thirty-two 
itself in life in the male and female relation, lout of thirty-six years. More than this, the 


members, of which one—the male member— 
is the interior, dynamic, and inspiring member ; 
and the other—the female member—is the 
outward, conspicuous, and receptive member. 
Woman, in hertrue position, lives from man 
and is the glory and outward manifestation of 
his spirit and life. In the same sense, man in 
his true position, lives from Christ, and is the 
glory and medium of his spirit and life. This 
law was stated by the apostle Paul in these 
terms: ‘The head of every man is Christ; 
and the head of the woman is the man; and 
the head of Christ is God.” ‘He [ man] is 
the image and glory of God: but the woman 
is the glory of the man.” 1 Cor. 11: 2, 7. 

It is in this sense that we state the duality 
of the American People, in its division into 
North and South. It isa male and female 
relation, just as radical and vital as the rela- 
tion between man and woman. In this great 
national duality, the male or dynamic member 
is the North ; the female or conspicuous mem- 
ber is the South. 

It may be objected to this view, that in the 
relations of the two sections hitherto, there 
has been no such mutual harmony as our 
statement of the law of duality demands ; that 
the South has not stood in a receptive, female 
relation to the North ; that there has always 
been antagonism rather than unity between 
them; that their relation has been a long 
struggle for the supremacy of the South over 
the North. 

This is true. But still there are indications 
in their history, that we have correctly stated 
their dual character and relation. To illus- 
trate this we may refer, as we did in a late 
article, to the Revolution. In that struggle, 
there was a manifest exhibition of the duality 
of the nation, as we have represented it. 
Undoubtedly the nation in that struggle, 
approached nearer to practical unity and sym- 
pathy, than at any time in its whole history. 
In that struggle, aswe have said, the North 
was the dynamic part of the nation. It 
furnished the largest share of the men and 
the means for fighting the struggle through. 
But the South furnished the conspicuous lead- 
ers, George Mason, Thomas Jefferson, Wash- 
ington, Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, 
and others. Any one who studies the history 
of the country closely, will see that in those 
days, that which was conspicuous centered 
round Virginia, the flower of the South and 
the glory of the Republic. After the Revolu- 
tion and the formation of the constitution, Vir- 


Itis the mutual relation of two | 





South until the present rebellion, has held the 
conspicuous official position in all departments 
of national affairs. From the North, on the 
other hand, the inspiring spirit of enterprise 
and improvement has flowed, its industry and 
intelligence have been the springs of national 
power and prosperity. The antagonism be- 
tween the North and the South has come from 
the insubordination of the latter to the law of 
duality. It refused to be receptive to the 
North, to open itself to the spirit of freedom, 
of progress, of social, moral, and spiritual ele- 
vation which found its home in the Puritan 
New England. It sought to be the dominant 
member, instead of the inclusive and yielding. 
It refused what would have blessed and made 
it the glory and beauty of the nation, the 
brightest consummate flower of the world’s 
civilization. Thus rejecting its head, and in- 
spiring husband, refusing to be penetrated and 
filled by him, it became the prey of devils and 
unclean spirits. Hell from beneath was 
moved to take possession of it ; and instead 
of civilization, free schools, the free press, and 
spiritual growth heavenward, it became the 
home of darkness and ignorance, oppression 
and barbarism. The spirit of slavery took 
possession of it, and through it, sought to give 
the death-blow ‘to freedom in the nation. 
Such are the facts of history. 

The conflict between the North and South, 
it is thus seen, springs from an attempted in- 
version of the divine order of duality. 

But what bearing has this view upon the fu- 
ture and the settlement of the present war ? 

Much every way. Primarily it indicates 
that it is not desirable to destroy the radical, 
distinctive dual character of the nation. The 
very fact of its duality is a pledge of har- 
mony and beauty in the future. Let the 
erring, insubordinate South be subjugated, let 
the evil spirit be cast out of her, and then, 
clothed, and in her right mind, respecting and 
loving the North which has chastised and de- 
livered her, she witl be at the beginning of her 
career of greatness and glory. The spirit of 
the free North flowing into her, will fill her with 
the magnetism of liberty, of intelligence, pure 
religion, and inspired art, and all her rich and 
joyous clime will blossom with the best and 
brightest civilization. 

Further, this view indicates that it may be 
best not to renew the old constitutional rela- 
tion of the States. It may even be expedient 
and wise, after the South is subordinate to the 
North, and the evil spirits are cast out of her, 
to give her independence ; i. e., leave her free 
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to organize her own government, and not at- 
tempt to reduce the whole country again to 
one formal organization. Why not have a du- 
al government, North and South, each section 
having its Congress and President, and uniting 
above these respective governmental organiza- 
tions in a General Council of Consultation and 
Harmonic relations? Thus mutually free in 
respect to each other, each loving the other, 
and seeking in all ways to bless each other, the 
South receptive to the North and subject to 
its criticism, they would form the, first great 
national duality in the universal kingdom of un- 
ity and peace that, is coming down out of heay- 
en into this world. Who can estimate the, 
power of the mighty battery of peace, love, and 
unity which would thus be organized? , Their 
magnetic vibrations would fill the whole earth. 
No power of evil could stand before them.— 
The South has dreamed of empire, the greatest 
the sun has ever shone upon. ‘ When this 
cruel war is over,” when Slavery is fallen for- 
ever in all that sunny clime, when hatred and 
the infernal lust of power and oppression are 
cast out of the South, and she acknowledges 
the North as her master and head, let the 
North freely say to her, “‘ Go. on and achieve 
your dream of empire and glory. Let. your 
corner stone be—not Slavery, but Liberty and 
loyalty to God, and I will help you with all the 
power I can yield. Be receptive to the heay- 
enly inspiration that flows from God to you 
through the North, and you shall be entirely 
free. I will leave your own heart to guide 
in you all that can make a nation happy.” 


Still further, this view indicates that peace 
should be sought at the earliest opportunity. 
When the Rebellion is crushed and Slavery 
with it, and the South submits, let the” North 
extend to. the South the spirit of forgiveness 
and love. Let it put away all hardness and 
overbearing, and seek to heal the wounds that 
have been inflicted. When the South really 
repentantly submits, the North can afford to be 
generous. Let the North not forget the things 
that are valuable in the South. Itis not the 
South tkat is hateful and barbarous, it is the 
hateful and barbarous spirit that has taken. pos- 
session of her, Cast out the evil spirit, but 
tenderly love and cherish the human heart 
that was its victim. The North and the South 
have yet to learn to love each other. May 
this terrible dispensation of criticism prepare 
both sides for a dispensation of love and mu- 
tual reverence. 

This view disposes of the questions, What 
shall we do with the Southern States? How 
shall the Union be restored? Neither. party 
need be anxious about the restoration of the 
Union. Let them understand their mutual 
characters and relations, and the Union will take 
care of itself. Let the North give the South 
religion, liberty, free schools, and a free 
press, and the solution of the question of the 
status of the South in the future union, will be. 
natural and easy. 


Finally, this view shows us that the great, 
question for the whole nation, North and South, 


and woman. 





to study, is the question of the relation of man 
Questions of parties, of tarifis 
and free trade, of finance, and the questions 
which usually form the basis of political action, 
are trivial compared with this, Next to the 
relation of man and God, it is the central or- 
ganizing question of human society. Settle this 
truly, and everything else will be settled.— 
Congress, and the people everywhere, when 
they have finished their fighting will be called 
to study the great constitution of the uni- 


| verse, flowing out from God, which is.imaged 


in the, twofold relation of man and woman. 
Until nations and governments, and all. social 
relations are organized in accordance with this 
constitution, there will never be unity . and 


peace. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, | 
Ore praise that follows the. dead is very 
apt to be infected with cant. Epitaphs 
avoid criticism, and suppress all but pleasant 
memories. Perhaps this is the result of an 
‘amiable weakness’’of human nature, and it may 


seems to have been, his favorite to the end, 
for he died, while trayeling in the ex-President’s 
company. 

The moral of Hawthorne’s most popular 
work, the “‘ Marble Faun,” is that crime and 
remorse are essential to the lifting of animalism 
up to manhood. And itis not too much to say 
that evil in some form is the center of interest 
in all his writings. The impression left on the 
mind after reading the “ Scarlet Letter,” the 
“ Blithedale. Romance,’’ &c., is as if, you had 
been in communication with.a fallen angel. 

For this last reasonthe predominance in his 
writings of the minor mode which glorifies evil— 
we have.no faith in the. permanence of Haw- 
thorne’s reputation. Inthe long run, no skill 
in the music of words can make evil-worship 
popular. That which is vitally pernicious will 
sooner.or later.be disgusting, to good. taste,, . 

J. H. N. 


CULTIVATION OF THE-PEACH: ; 


HE Peach, when grown to perfection, is 
one of the most delicious fruits.our. climate 
affords. It is more easily propagated, and as.a tree 


be right that we should pass the flattering monu-| comes earlier into bearing, than any other fruit 


ments of the grave-yard, and the newspapers, 
generally, with only the, censure of. a smile, 


But we have come to the conclusion that the 
encroachment of cant on conscience is carried 
a little too far, when we .are required to en- 
dorse expressly or by silence, the praises that 
are going, of sucha writer as Hawthorne. 
Our opinion of him may have but little present 
weight, but such as it is, we shall give it with- 
out any reverence of death before our eyes, 
The duty is a disagreeable one, and shall 
therefore be done with all possible brevity. 
Hawthorne wasa descendant of the Pil: 
grim Fathers, and an apostate from their 
faith, Salem, his native place, was the focus 
of the early fanaticism of New England, and 
he was the representative of the faithless. re- 
action that followed that fanaticism. The in- 
vertebrate languor of principle, the doubting 
sneer at all religion, the. lurking virus. of  re- 
morse, that appear in all his writings, are 
traceable to his position as an apostate Puritan.. 
He was also an apostate Socialist. He be- 
longed to the group of enthusiasts who founded, 
the Brook Farm Association. After a short 
experience, in which he discovered that he 
was unfit for the rough beginnings of a new. 


form of society, he withdrew from Brook Farm, 


and thenceforward gave the enemies of Asso- 
ciation the benefit of his talent for sneering. 
His “ Blithedale Romance” ( which, in fact, 
was the principal residuum of the Brook Farm. 
enterprise) has probably done more than the 
New York Herald to dishearten all attempts 
at social reform in this country. 

He helped Franklin Pierce to the Presi- 
dency by writing a biography of him in the 
unscrupulous eulogistic style, and was paid for 
it by an appointment to the rich consulship of 
Liverpool. A more shameless prostitution of 
high literary talent to the glorification of a 
small man, and a bad politician, can scarcely 


tree. And yet it is comparatively scarce, and but 
few of the farmers in New England enjoy, the Jux- 
ury of a basket of peaches, from.one year’s end 
to another. 

From my experience in cultivating the peach, 
I think that in favorable localities, and. by a 
choice selection of varieties, it can be grown in 
most places south of the latitude of Boston. 

In cultivating the peach in Connecticut, we 
meet with three obstructions; each of which 
has to be overcome if complete success is at- 
tained. These are, the “ peach borer,” the “ yel 
lows,” and the “ frost.” My method of treat- 
ing them is as follows: 

For the borer, or peach worm, I find a good 
jack-knife the most effectual remedy. I first re- 
move the earth from the collar of the tree, with 
a hoe or trowel. The presence of the borer is 
at once detected by the gum and castings, and 
with the knife he is soon dug out and destroyed. 
In replacing the earth, I make it firm around the 
tree, with my foot, and a little higher at the 
same time, so that if the miller should deposit 
any more eggs there, they will be above the 
tender bark, and where it will be difficult for 


trees should be examined twice a year, but after 
they are three years old the bark is so tough 
that but little danger is to be apprehended from 
this pest, though I usually. look after them once 
a year, and find this sufficient. 

The yellows. This has been a great scourge 
to the peach, grower. Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, when it first made its appearance, 
whole orchards were destroyed by it in three or 
four seasons ; and for several years later, a large 
portion of the young trees that were. planted, 
never lived to bear more than one crop of fruit. 
From a small orchard I once set out, not one 
lived beyond the fourth year. But the disease 
now seems to have lost its power, or assumed a 
much milder form. Trees attacked with it now 
live a number of years, and bear tolerable fruit, 
and in some instances that I have noticed, they 
seem to be recovering. 





be found in the history of letters. Pierce 


In an orchard of over two hundred trees, on 
our domain, set some seven years since, only 


the grub when .hatched to penetrate. Young | 
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eight trees have been attacked with this malady. 
| consider the yellows a disease simply, and 
no indication that the soil has become exhausted 
of its peach-bearing qualities, or that the tree 
has degenerated from its original hardiness.— 
The disease is somewhat similar to that which 
attacked the Buttonwood or Sycamore, several 
years since, and threatened to exterminate 
it, but is now passing away. In propagating 
the peach, no pits from diseased treés should 
be used, and no trees set that come from infec- 
ted districts. 

The frost. This is the greatest drawback 
we have to contend with.. If we overcome the 
yellows and borer, and succeed in getting a 
fine orchard of healthy trees, in a single night 
the frost frequently kills every fruit bud, de- 
stroying‘at once our anticipation of a crop, and 
the year’s labor spent on the'trees. It is gener- 
ally thought that 12 deg. below zero, will kill 
the peach bud. But I find that this'rule is mod- 
ified very much by other causes. Qn low ground 
the Buds are frequently killed’ at zero, ‘and’on 
the hills they are often uninjured at 20 deg. be- 
low. ‘Budded ‘trees I find are hot as*hardy as 
seedlings. In our orchard of two hundred and 


fifty trees, twenty-five are budded, and the rest: 


seedlings. In the winter of 1862-3, the budded 
fruit was entirely destroyed, but the seedlings 
were uninjured, although there were six varieties 
of them. Again, some varieties are capable of 
withstanding a lower temperature than others. 

Fifteen years ago, I obtained a fine seedling 
peach from Springfield, Mass., and as it is a fast 
variety, | have grown them from pits; in the 
past twelve years it has fruited ten full crops, 

Locality is an important consideration in 
peach culture ; our orchard is planted on an ele- 
vation of some two hundred feet above the 
Quinnipiac, and the fruit buds have not been in- 
jured for the past three years, with the excep- 
tion of the budded trees in one instance, as_be- 
fore mentioned. In low ground the land is 
generally richer than on the hills: the trees 
grow more luxuriantly and later in the fall; the 
wood and buds are more open and porous, and 
of course cannot endure the frost like those on 
the hills where the wood has ripened early and 
is hard, and the buds are firm and compact. 

To sum up, I should say, plant peach trees on 
the highest land you have, that is suitable. Se- 
lect the hardiest kinds in your vicinity, or what 
would be better, froni a locality north of you. 
Use seedlings of fast varieties, iri preference to 
budded trees, and keep thet in a moderate state 
of growth; and in ordinary locilities I think we 
may expect peach trees to fruit as often as two 
years in three. B. B. 


‘MICROSCOPIC EMBRYOLOGY. 

A=) in an article on the study of 

Natural History, in the Atlantic Month- 
ly (Nov: 1862), propounds a very interesting 
theory of Embryology, the most important 
points of which are, 1, that the material germs 
of all animals as seen under the highest power 
of the microscope, are exactly alike, i. e., the 
original visible atom from which a man grows, 
is in no respect different from that which is 
the begining of a horse or @ crow or an oys- 
ter, and that the differences of bodily organi- 
zation which ensue in these cases, as the 


owing to an invisible life-power, back of the 


2, that the first function of every organ in the 
animal economy is to make itself ; by which 
we must suppose the author to mean that the 
first function of the life-power or soul of every 
organ is to form its material body. But on 
this point we will take his own words. He 


Says : 

“We are so accustomed to see life maintained 
through a variety of complicated organs, that 
we are apt to think this the only way in which 
it can be manifested; and considering how 
closely life and the organs through which it is 
expressed are united, it is natural that’ we 
should believe them “inseparably connected. 
But embryological investigations have shown 
us that in the commencement none of these or- 
gans are formed, and yet that the principle of 
life is active, and that even after they exist, they 
cannot act, ‘incloséd as they are. In the little 
chicken, for instance, before it is hatched, the 
lungs cannot breathe, for they are surrounded 
by fluid, the senses are inactive, for they receive 
no impressions from without, and all those 
functions establishing its relations with the exter- 


‘tial world lie dormant, for as yet they are not 


néeded. But they are there, though as we have seen 
. . . they were not there at the beginning. How, 
then are they formed? We may answer that 
the first function of every organ is to make it- 
self. The building material is, as it were, pro- 
vided by the process which divides the yolk into 
innumerable cells, and by the gradual assimi- 
lation and modification of this material the or- 
gans arise. Before the lungs breathe, they make 
themselves ; before the stomach digests, it makes 
itself; before the organs of the senses act, they 
make themselves; before the brain thinks, it 
makes itself; in a word, before the whole sys- 
tem works, it makes itself; its first. office is self- 
structure.” —Atlantic Monthly, 1862, p. 578. 


If we might presume} to criticise the lan- 
guage of so great a man as Agassiz, we should 
suggest that these statements are a little loose. 
To say that “ the first function of every organ 
is't thake itself,” implies that an organ exists 
béfdre itself, and is the cause of itself, which 
idea has in it something of the absurdity of the 
plan of lifting one’s self by the strap of his boots. 
The meaning, however, of the great philosopher 
doubtless is, as we before intimated, that the 
invisible life-power of every organ exists before 
the organ itself, and its first function is to form 
the'organ. This meaning we accept as true 
anid very interesting. J. H. N. 


"THE ESCAPE OF HANNAH DUSTAN. 

We find in Thoreau’s “Week on ‘the Concord 
and Merrimack,” the following account of ‘the re- 
markable escape of Hannah Dustan from the Indi- 
ans, on the Merrimack river, one hundred and sixty- 
seven years ago: 

On the thirty-first day of March, one hun- 
dred and forty-two years before this, probably 
about this time in the afternoon, there were 
hurriedly paddling down this part of the river, 
between the pine woods which then fringed 
these banks, two white women and a boy, who 
had left an island at the mouth of the Contoo- 


for the season, in the English fashion, and 
handled their paddles unskillfully, but with ner- 
vous energy and determination, and at the bot- 
tom of their canoe lay the still bleeding scalps 
of ten of the aborigines. They were Hannah 
Dustan, and her nurse, Mary Neff, both of Ha- 
verhill, eighteen miles from the mouth of this 
river, and an English boy, named Samuel Len- 





several germs grow into embryos, is wholly 
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material germ, presiding over its development ; | 


cook before daybreak. They were slightly clad 


nah Dustan had been compelled to. rise from 
child-bed, and half-dressed, with one foot, bare, 
accompanied by her nurse, commence an _uncer- 
tain march, in still inclement weather, through 
the snow and the wilderness. She had seen her 
seven elder children flee with their father, but 
knew not of their fate. She had seen her in- 
fant’s brains dashed out against an apple-tree, 
and had left her own and her neighbors’ dwell- 
ings in ashes. When she reached the wigwam 
of her captor, situated on an island in the Mer- 
rimack, more than twenty miles above where 
we now are, she had been told that she and her 
nurse were soon to be taken to a distant Indian 
settlement, and there made to run the gauntlet 
naked. The family of this Indian consisted of 
two men, three women, and seven children, be- 
side an English,boy, whom she found a prisoner 
among them. Having determined to attempt 
her escape, she instructed the boy to inquire of 
one of the men, how he should dispatch an ene- 
my in the quickest manner, and take his scalp. 
“Strike ’em there,” said he, placing his finger 
on his temple, and he also showed him how to 
take off the scalp. On the morning of the 31st 
she arose before daybreak, and awoke her nurse 
and the boy, and taking the Indians’ tomahawks, 
they killed them all in their sleep, excepting 
one favorite boy, and one squaw who fled 
wounded with him to the woods. The English 
boy struck the Indian who had given him the 
information, on the temple, as he had been di- 
rected. They then collected all the provisions 
they could find, and took their master’s toma- 
hawk and gun, and scuttling all their canoes but 
one, commenced their flight to Haverhill, distant 
about sixty miles by the river. But after hav- 
ing proceeded a short distance, fearing that her 
story would not be believed if she should es- 
cape to tell it, they returned to the silent wig- 
wam, and taking off the scalps of the dead, put 
them into a bag as proofs of what they had 
done, and then retracing their steps to the shore 
in the twilight, recommenced their voyage. 


Early this morning this deed was performed, 
and now, perchance, these tired women and this 
boy, their clothes stained with blood, and their 
minds racked with alternate resolution and fear, 
are making a hasty meal of parched corn. and 
moose-meat, while their canoe glides under 
these pine roots whose stumps are still standing 
onthe bank. They are thinking of the dead 
whom they have left behind on that solitary 
isle farup the stream, and of the relentless 
living warriors who are in pursuit. Every 
withered leaf which the winter a left seems to 
know their story, and in its rustling to repeat 
it and betray them. An Indian lurks behind 
every rock and pine, and their nerves cannot 
bear the tapping of a woodpecker. Or they 
forget their own dangers and their deeds in con- 
jecturing the fate of their kindred, and whether, 
if they escape the Indians they shall find the 
former still alive. They do not stop to cook 
their meals upon the bank, nor land, except to 
carry their canoe about the falls.. The, stolen 
birch forgets its master and does them good 
service, and the swollen current bears them 
swiftly along with little need of the paddle, 
except to steer and keep them warm by exercise. 
For ice is floating in the river; the spring is 
opening ; the muskrat and the beaver are driven 
out of their holes by the flood; deer gaze at 
them from the bank ; a few faint-singing forest 
birds, perchance, fly across the river to the 
northernmost shore; the. fish-hawk sails and 
screams overhead, and geese fly over with a 
startling clangor; but they do not observe 
these things, or they speedily forget them. 

ey do not smile or chat all day, Some- 
times they pass an Indian grave surrounded by 
its paling on the bank, or the frame of a wig- 
wam, with a few coals left behind, or the with- 
ered stalks. still rustling in the Indian’s solitary 
cornfield on the interval. The birch stripped of 
its bark, or the charred stump where a tree has 
been burned down to be made into a canoe, 





nardson, escaping from. captivity among the In- 
dians. On the 15th of March previous, Han- 


these are the only traces of man—a fabulous 
wild man to us, On either side, the primeval 
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forest stretches away uninterrupted to Canada 
or tothe “South Sea;” to the white mana 
drear and howling wilderness, but to the Indian 
a home, adapted to his nature, and cheerful as 
the smile of the Great Spirit. 

While we loiter here this autumn evening, 
looking for a spot retired enough, where we 
shall quietly rest to-night, they thus, in that 
chilly March evening, one hundred and forty- 
two years before us, with wind and current fa- 
voring, have already glided out of sight, not to 
camp, as we shall, at night, but while two sleep 
one will manage the canoe, and the swift stream 
bear them onward to the settlements, it may be, 
even to old John Lovewell’s house on Salmon 

srook to-night. 

According to the historian, they escaped as 
by a miracle all roving bands of Indians, and 
reached their homes in safety, with their tro- 
phies, for which the General Court paid them 
fifty pounds. The family of Hannah Dustan all 
assembled alive once more, except the infant 
whose brains were dashed out against the apple- 
tree, and there have been many who in later 
times have lived to say that they had eaten of 
the fruit of that apple-tree. 


THINGS AT ONEIDA. 


Oneida Community, May 20, 1864. 
THE SEASON. 

Never, we venture to say, since the creation, 
has spring broken in such loveliness upon this val- 
ley asnow. Don’t tell us, Mr. Musty Conserv- 
ative, that the world stands still, that there is no 
general bettering going on. Every day-light 
hour contradicts you to our eyes, and the bob- 
o’links are clearly not of your opinion. There 
are more beautiful trees, more flowers, more 
verdure, more good folks, more everything pleas- 
ant, than ever were seen before. Not that I am 
going to spend my enthusiasm in platitudes of 
verbal description. To those who drink in joy 
at every pore at this season, description is need- 
less, and to the others it would dono good. One 
general thought, however, which comes of this 
spring glory, is, that the Lord is the Master Ar- 
tist, and that his greatness in this respect, has in 
its manifestation, some reference to man’s codp- 
eration; or in other words, to the instructed 
eyes that are brought to his studio. The wilder- 
ness or desert shows the first strokes of his pen- 
cil; but let true men and women add their pres- 
ence and such tiny manipulations as they can 
bring to his grand canvas, and how the wonder- 
ful picture springs to light, filling the great fres- 
co of Nature with all the magic beauties of col- 
oring and form. Then the wilderness indeed 
rejoices, and the desert blossoms as the rose. 

VISITORS, ETC. 

The noticeable visitors of the week have been 
a bridal party from the east ( pleasant wishes 
are sent after them to the Great Cataract); a 
Latter-Day Saint from Utah, and a noted geo- 
logical lecturer and naturalist. Visiting the 
garden, the latter gentleman incidentally exhib- 
ited a method of dry-land angling somewhat 
novel and curious, The dry paths at this sea- 
son are found to be frequently punctured with 
small round holes, of the size of a pea, and sev- 
eral inches deep. We had supposed them to be 
the work of angle worms or ants; but our 
friend showed us otherwise by dropping a stem of 
grass into one of these holes, and after waiting a 
little for a “ bite,” drawing it out with a small 
white grub spunkily fastened by his mandibles 
at the end of it. It is supposed these holes are 
made by the grub to serve as a trap or pit-fall 
for such small insects as come in their way, by 





dropping into which they come to his lair at the 
bottom. You can try the experiment of this 
grub-fishing, in your sunset walk, and will find it 
amusing.—A dusky Indian woman carrying at 
her back a basket partly suspended by a strap 
passing over her head, came by the green-house. 
“ All winter?” was her sententious question.— 
Then, entering the door and glancing round at 
the many-colored flowers, her remark was, “ It 
looks like a good kind of a smell here !”—a terse 
condensation of ideas, which offsets the diffusive 
compliments which we oftener hear in that place. 
INWARD GAZING. 

The revelations of the microscope are to me 
like spiritual vision. They help me to compre- 
hend that wonderful saying, “The kingdom of 
heaven is within you.” They show that there 
is a material kingdom inferior to the cognizance 
of natural sight, more illimitable and glorious 
even than that exterior kingdom which the tel- 
escope commands. And this interior, material 
kingdom—does it not merge and lose itself at 
last in the kingdom of heaven? As we look 
into the microscope we feel that we are looking 
into life--into the elements of power and mo- 
tion. Weare looking toward God more di- 
rectly than when we are viewing the universe of 
stars. Telescopic objects are coarse and chaotic. 
The microscope reveals an infinite finish. 

One of our young machinists of scientific 
taste, has made a microscope of five hundred 
diameter power. Under its illumination we can 
see the form of pollen grains. The finest dust 
shaken from the anther of a flower is magnified 
to the size of peas and beans. To the naked 
eye this yellow dust is the same on different flow- 
ers; one pollen is not distinguishable from an- 
other ; but under this instrument the pollen-grains 
of different flowers are as diverse in form, and size, 
and color, as the flowers themselves or the seeds 
which succeed the flowers. Those of the flower- 
ing maple, for instance, are spherical, of a pur- 
ple color, with spines projecting from the surface ; 
while those of the salvia are white and corru- 
gated, resembling a peeled orange. The pollen 
of the Cuphea is three-sided. Other specimens 
have the form of rice, grape-seeds, Lima beans, 
&c. They are painted with dots and lines and 
belts, and are as strangely beautiful as they are 
diverse. 

The latest specimen we have wondered over, 
is the pollen or rather spores of a swamp-weed 
named Horse-tail. These spores, on being sha- 
ken out of the little pouches which contain them 
and immediately subjected to the focus of the 
microscope, are discovered in a state of brisk 
motion, as if they had fallen into a nest of 
writhing worms. On examination you perceive 
that each spore has four filaments or hairy 
threads branching out from it like the long legs 
of some insect. In the cell of the anther these 
filaments are wound tightly round the body of 
the spore; but they are elastic, and uncoil when 
the spore is freed from its cell. The uncoiling 
of these attachments gives this pollen the ap- 
pearance of life, at first sight, but when the fila- 
ments are all unwound, it assumes the repose of 
other specimens. Let any one take a head of 
this plant and shake its spores, which are very 
profuse, upon a piece of glass, and he can see 
with the naked eye the evidences of this un- 
twisting of the filaments. At first he sees a 
dash of dust; presently this dust appears furred 
in heaps and ridges, like mold—a perceptible 


expansion has taken place. This arrangement 
of the filaments is undoubtedly to aid, by 
their rapid uncoiling, in the distribution of the 
seeds. 

There is a sense of depth and unsearchable 
riches in this kingdom of the microscope, analo- 
gous to spiritual discovery, and fascinating in its 
power. 

- BEAUTIES OF THE HIRING SYSTEM. 

It is generally considered that employers hold 
a position of advantage towards their workmen, 
and that it is the latter alone who are in danger 
of suffering hardship and being crowded to the 
wall. We hear of “soulless corporations” and 
“ oppressed operatives.” But the cake is not al- 
ways that side up, as the following letter receiv- 
ed here last week, froma firm of iron manu- 
facturers, shows : 


, May 11, 1864. 

G. W. Hamilton, Esq., Oneida. ' 

DEAR Srr:—Your favor of the 6th is received, and 
a reply deferred a day or two, hoping to have the 
iron made, ana to notify you that it was shipped. 
But it is not yet made. e hope to have it made in 
a few days, but our rollers are so independent just 
now that they roll what suits them and not us. We 
much regret we have not shipped your iron long ago, 
as we promised and fully expected to have done. 
We have been dreadfully annoyed in consequence of 
disappointing you: the fault has been with our roll- 
ers, whom we are afraid to discharge, for fear our 
mills will stand still. We will do all we possibly can 
to ship at an early day. 

Respectfully, 


What next? The poor proprietors, it seems, 
are this time the “ under dog in the fight.” Here 
is a chance for a new philanthropic society for 
the relief of oppressed employers trembling 
under threats of dismissal from their “ indepen- 
dent” hands. Seriously, this industrial chaos 
needs a cure; and that cure is Communism, in 
which labor and capital, workman and master, 
are married in the friendly union of a common 
interest. 





A GAS SPRING. 

A short distance from our place is a spring, 
which at this season of the year sends up bub- 
bles to the surface filled with inflammable gas.— 
A match held near the surface where a bubble 
breaks, produces a flash, and by placing a tin pan 
near the spring, top downward so as to collect 
the gas, and touching a match to a small aper- 
ture in the pan, a steady flame is produced, like 
a.gas light. Has nature, in addition to her 
stores of raw material, also got manufactories 
going on a large scale, down in the bowels of 
the earth? These late findings of oil and gas 
indicate it. 


FOOT NOTES. 
VI. 

I should be sorry to learn that anything I have 
said in favor of pedestrianism has increased the bur- 
den of any overwrought man, by making him feel 
that he ought to add a walk to his usual day’s work. 
Walking for such purposes as I have given, is indeed, 
a very wholesome sort of amusement, and it is free 
to everybody. It is not so highly appreciated as it 
justly deserves to be: for this reason I am going to 
speak a good word for it. I am a working man, and 
I spend some of my leisure in walking; from it I 
derive instruction, gentle exhilaration and content- 
ment; but.it by no means follows that for this reason 
I should attempt to scourge others into my ways. 
People with new and valuable ideas are generally 
quite enough given to this kind of persuasion. The 
walker needs an inspiration somewhat peculiar. If 
you undertake a walk from any superficial or extra- 
neous reason, you will be pretty sure to find it a 
tedious thing and to give mea hard name. I have 
been induced to make these remarks because of what 
follows. 





I often encounter people when I am walking: and 
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I find ita pleasant thing todo. An utter stranger 
met upon a solitary road, with a cloud of mystery 
and of the unknown about him, and going I know 
not where, always interests me, and I want to ask 
him how his great battle is progressing, or how he 
is solving his weighty questions. The other day I 
was overtaken by my sincere neighbor, who always 
speaks his mind. He was riding a horse troubled 
with a noisy lung complaint. His feet were thrust 
well forward, toward the breast of the horse, and his 
body and head were a good deal inclined towards 
the tail. In his right hand carried vertically, he had 
a blue cotton umbrella, and with his elbows he ap- 
peared to be imitating a bird on the wing. 

“T notice,” said he somewhat excitedly, “ that you 
are saying a good deal in favor of going a-foot.” 

“Yes, 1am just now-at work upon that line of 
truth.” 

“Tf you don’t have a care you will make yourself 
a bore.” 

Said I a little testily, “If I choose to use my essay 
on walking for a kind of mortar to cement together 
the incongruous things I find in my walk, I think 
you ought to be as well pleased as Iam.” But this 
remark did not stop him, and in an abrupt and dog- 
matic manner he went on to harangue me, 


CONCERNING BORES. 

“ No man has a right to make himself a bore.” 

“What do you mean by that word? it is generally 
used pretty loosely,” said I. I like to compel a flatu- 
lent talker to define his terms and then to proceed 
according to his definitions. It makes his talk more 
like the discourses in my “ Legendre,” and it gives 
the man a chance to convince me. I did not succeed 
this time, but I think I made him more moderate 
than when he began. 

“It is not necessary to define a bore, everybody 
knows what a bore is; you know what a bore is,” 
said he, and then kept on again: 

“ All good things, yes and all the best of things, 
are pretty sure to become bores. It comes to pass 
in this manner: In some great exigency in human 
experience a man arises who can say the exact word 
or do the deed that is demanded by the subject and 
occasion. With his own heart all aglow with fire 
caught from supernal brightness, he radiates heat 
and light and creative energy ; and men are molded 
into an institution. Thus we establish machinery 
for edification, and for this thing and for that ; and 
afterwards without regard to the demands of the 
time, we keep on running it, until we make it a stu- 
pendous bore. A great portion of our preachings, 
conferences, prayings and methods of doing business, 
have become bores to all concerned. ‘A live dog is 
better than a dead lion’ any day. The manner in 
which we stick to our formulas and routine, is per- 
fectly amazing. It shows how hearty is our faith in 
dead lions. 

“We make bores of ourselves generally when we 
are called upon to address our own set or party. 
We have a sublime respect for our truth and ideas, 
that makes us believe that our hearers are glad to 
hear what they have heard twenty times and know 
well enough, already. Just to think of the amount 
of cold victuals and hashed meats that are served 
out in this manner. A few berries gathered from 
some outlying pasture or back lot when the dew is 
on, would afford a repast infinitely more refreshing. 


“Very many good people sometimes act as if they 
thought their truth had granted them aright to make 
themselves bores in its service. They quote a great 
deal of good scripture, and make many pious obser- 
vations, but there is nota spark of fire in all their 
speech. The fact is they cant outrageously. It is 
highly probable that the apostle had in mind this 
kind of boring when he exhorted people to ‘ repen- 
tance from dead works. If a man has not found 
the living waters, or at least, has not an unconquer- 
able determination to find them, instead of talking, 
he had better let himself to a farmer to milk cows. 
It isasad fact that there are so many Christian 
bores, while at the same time there are so many se- 
ductive sinners. For this reason a man’s labor is 
doubled continually: he is forced to make the good 
= agreeable, and he is obliged to reform the 

evil. 


“Once get a great institutional bore well estab- 

lished, and it is truly wonderful how well we stand 

by it and defend it, and endure its boring. We listen 

to and are bored by a great deal of preaching that 

for some absurd reason we hope will be good for our 

neighbors, or for the children, or the young folks, or 

the sinners. So we go shivering and naked but res- 

olute in our endeavors to clothe somebody with our 

old cast-off garments. How infatuated we are to 

deal thus in ‘ole clo. We endure bores because 

we are so lazy and so timid. It may be said of us 
asof him of old, ‘Issachar is a strong ass couching 
down between two burdens: and he saw that rest 
was good, and the land that it was pleasant; and 
bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a servant 
unto tribute. Then, too, shame, pride, and disap- 
pointment in our ideals, do a great deal to make us 
endure bores in silence. It is pretty certain, for ex- 
ample, that all these people who sustain a social re- 
lation called marriage, are exceedingly bored by it: 
itis not what they expected. If they could only 
put aside shame and disappointment, they would all 
confess that this relation, like the fox in the story of 
the Spartan, is tearing away at their vitals.” 


“ Sir,” said I, indignant as I could be and as soon 
as I could interrupt him, “Sir, I think you are talk- 
ing without any reference to the facts. The truth is 
there is a great deal of contentment among married 
people. I am not a married man, and I don’t expect 
to be bored in that relation, whatever may be the 
case with you.” It always makes me cross to have 
doubts cast upon any of my favorites or indeed upon 
my ideals. I felt a little watery about the knees, but 
I am pretty sure that I influenced him to change the 
line of his discourse. 

“ Very little need be said concerning persons and 
things that are bores, for they are comparatively 
trivial, and can always be easily got rid of, either 
by resolutely kicking or by nimbly running. But 
there is a way of being bored, that deserves a par- 
ticular consideration. If rightly viewed it comes 
pretty near being a central life question. Men are 
bored by their proper work, by everything ; in short, 
they have a bored spirit and are bores to themselves. 
In this case the man himself is to blame for being 
tormented. No amount of running will enable him 
to get away from a bore of this kind. He is like 
the German in the legend who set fire to his house 
to get rid of the ghost that haunted it; but when 
he mounted his horse and fled, he found that the 
ghost was riding on the crupper behind him. This 
phase of spirit is not incompatible with a great deal 
of brilliant performance, and with much that is com- 
monly called success and genius. 

“ Six days in the week our work bores us, and on 
the seventh we are bored because we have no work. 
High or low, everybody is in this plight. The vag- 
abonds and tramps to a man, as they go hobbling 
and toddling along, all look wretchedly bored. The 
great pianist, Gottschalk, gives a thousand concerts 
to loud-clapping houses, and then in a very spright- 
ly manner confesses that he is grievously bored. 

“ Young men find themselves bored quite as often 
as any other class. They are ambitious, and lazy; 
they have great ideas, but hate exertion. Surround- 
ed by all that is juicy and nourishing, they famish; 
nevertheless, they are goaded on to choose a career, 
and to cog in with the working gear of the world. 
Many elderly men who have been well-doers in this 
life, confess toa desire to get out of it; they too 
have been bored in well-doing. And people ap- 
plaud the wish as a worthy and pious thing. 


“ Our literature is a good deal tainted by the writ- 
ings of men who have been their own bores. Lord 
Byron took a deal of pains to let the world know 
that he was bored. He put the fact into rhyme, and 
he made it rhythmical; it was a large item of his 
stock in trade, and he made himself somewhat fa- 
mous because of it. 

“Men in all past ages have had this bored spirit, 
[ My agreeable friend here placed his umbrella under 
his left arm, and drawing a book from his pocket 
began ‘reading to me.] ‘Vanity of vanities saith 
the Preacher, vanity of vanities; all is vanity.— 
What profit hath a man of all his labor which he 





taketh under the sun?.... I gave my heart to 


seek and search out by wisdom concerning all things 
that are done under heaven: this sore travail hath 
God given to the sons of man to be exercised there- 
with. I have seen all the works that are done under 
the sun ; and, behold, all is vanity and vexation of 

spirit.’ ” 

“ Yes,” said I, wishing to interrupt him, for I did 
not know how much more he would read, “ Mr. 
Brown, a somewhat noted modern, has also expressed 
himself on the same subject, where he says, ‘ O life! 
life !—you are too many for me.’” 

“Tf the noble ones, if the talented ones, if the suc- 
cessful ones, are all bored, you may well wonder that 
we should ever aspire. By this universal experi- 
ence it becomes very evident that these men, who 
find so little joy in their work or in themselves, have 
not yet come to the ‘living waters.’ One who lived 
somewhat later than the Preacher, has said, ‘ Whoso- 
ever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst: but the water that I shall give him, shall 
be in him a well of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life.’ Thetruth of this can be verified by any one 
in earnest to get over being bored by life weariness. 

“Let us curse all bores. A man should never do 
anything that bores him. He need not go about 
weary, famished, and grieving, if he once find the 
paps of the universe. We all might become 
geniuses if we would only kick aside every bore, and 
obstinately demand access to the perennial juiciness 
that is all about and in us.” 

“Don’t you think that a man is a bore when he 
don’t say enough on his theme?” said I, smiling. 
Not seeming to notice the irony, my orator rode 
away, and I followed him on foot. Q. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DAIRY REVOLUTION. 
Oneida, May 20, 1864. 

Epiror oF THE CrrcuLar:—During the past few 
months, there has been not a little grumbling on the 
part of butter consumers and dealers, on account of 
the unusually high prices they are required to pay 
for the article. There may be some excuse for com- 
plaining of high prices of articles of consumption, 
when they are caused by hard-faced speculation, and 
not deficiency of supply in the market. As regards 
butter, however, there has been and still isa scarcity 
of the article, of good quality; and a full supply is 
not to be had at hardly any price. 

Possibly, our eastern neighbors, who are some- 
what dependent on the West for both bread and but- 
ter to make up their deficiencies, are not aware of 
the quiet revolution that is going on, particularly in 
this section of the Empire State, in regard to the 
butter and cheese commodities. 

As milk is the raw material from which both but- 
ter and cheese are manufactured, the increase of one 
will, in the same proportion, diminish the quantity 
of the other. It may not be generally known, that 
the best cheese sold in market, is manufactured by a 
mutual organization of farmers, or as it is called here 
the Cheese-Factory system. The originator of this 
system, isa Mr. Williams, a resident of Oneida Co., 
who, some twelve or fourteen years ago, started the 
idea among his neighbor farmers, of combining their 
small dairies, for the purpose of improving the art 
of cheese-making. The movement soon led to the 
introduction of the use of the lactometer and other 
instruments for testing the quality of the milk, &c. 

From this small beginning, numerous and exten- 
sive factories are now in full operation in the coun- 
ties of Herkimer, Oneida, Madison, Jefferson, Lewis, 
and more or less extensively in others. The in- 
troduction of science, in connection with the best 
skill to be had, soon secured for the market, a uni- 
form quality of cheese greatly superior to that made 
in the old way, by small dairies; and the price, of 
course, advanced accordingly. 

Such excellent cheese as these factories produced, 
soon attracted buyers for foreign markets, and no 
sooner were they tested there, than the demand ex- 
ceeded the supply. The high premium on gold, 
enabled the shipper to pay an extra price to the 
manufacturer. 





These organized cheese factories, therefore, offer 
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to farmers an important inducement to patronize 
them—namely, the obtaining of a larger income, 
with less labor, for the products of their cows, than 
could be obtained by manufacturing butter. 

In this vicinity the farmers have only to milk their 
cows, pourthe milk into a large tin strainer with 
wire-cloth in the bottom, which strainer is fitted to 
tin cans holding from 15 to 40 gallons, made for the 
purpose of conveying the milk to the factory. Some 
one in a neighborhood of farmers, who has more at- 
traction for driving a team than for doing heavier 
work, contracts with all who wish to send milk to 
the factory, to take it trom the yard, and deliver it 
twice a day, for a comparatively small compensation. 
The cheese company weigh the milk of each cus- 
tomer and credit him with it. The cheese is made 
and sold, deducting from the proceeds from one to 
one and a half cents per pound, for manufacturing, 
selling, &c.; which deduction covers the ‘whole ex- 
pense of-turning-the farmer’s milk‘into ¢ash. 

The present season, farmers are sure of obtaining 
for thei» cheese at least 15 cents per pound, net. So 
much’for converting their milk into cheese. 

We will:now ‘look atthe butter side of ‘the ques- 
tion.: “Fo convert milk into butter, a good ‘cellar is 
essential ; milk pans are -required; straining, skim- 
ming,¢hurning, ‘working, ‘and -salting and -putting 
downthe'butter into new; sweet firkins, are all to:be 
done, requiring much skill and care, if -a good sweet 
article is to be the result of so:much'tabor. 

Nowy: according to experiments, ‘the quantity of 
milk. required to. make:one pound of good butter, 
will make at-least two.and one-half pounds of cheese ; 
which: at 15 cents per pound ‘will be 874 ceuats. 
Any.one can see, therefore, that the -farmer, in order 
to make the butter business as: profitable to himself 
as the cheese business, should obtain 374 cents per 
pound for his butter. Indeed, as we have shown, it 
would cost him more to convert the same quantity 
of milk into 374 cents worth of butter, than it would 
to convert that amount into cheese. So that the 
farmer can do better, if living in the neighborhood 
of a cheese factory, by sending his milk there, than to 
make butter at 374 cents per pound. The high figure’ 
obtained for these factory cheeses, is owing chiefly 
to two causes: first, the introduction of science and 
art, that enable the manufacturer to produce a very 
superior and uniform quality of cheese; and second, 
the increasing demand for the article in foreign 
markets; in connection ‘with the high premium on 
gold. 

From the above statistics it will be seen that but- 
ter consumers have no occasion to complain of farm- 
ers or dealers for the high prices obtained for good 
butter, if they are not required to pay over 37} cents 
per pound. But it may be observed, as an interest- 
ing sign of the times, that these superior cheeses, 
produced by factories, could not be made profitable 
onasmall scale. A clubbing together of farmers, 
making a sort of an association of themselves, so 
as to secure the milk of from four hundred to six 
hundred cows, is necessary to successfully carry on 
the-business. G. C.. 


D: A. WASSON—HIS EARLY HISTORY. 
Bennetts Corners, N. Y.,- May 9th, 1864. 

Mr. Eprror:—When THe Crecunarn was pub- 
lished at Oneida, I observed several extracts from 
the essays of D. A. Wasson. I have thought that 
something about his early history would be interest- 
ing to the readers of THe CrrcuLar; and as I was 
intimately acquainted with him and with his father’s 
family—in fact we were -boys and schoolmates to- 
gether—I can give you some items concerning him. 

David Atwood Wasson was born in the town of 
Brooksville, Hancock County, Me. Brooksville is a 
small town on the Penobscot river, opposite the town 
of Castine. When he was a boy there was not a sin- 
gle store in the whole town, and the post-office was 
some three miles distant from his father’s house.— 
His grandfather Samuel Wasson, and his two.great 
uncles, John Wasson and Thomas Wasson, were rev- 
olutionary soldiers. They were rigid Presbyterians, 
and so, were.all their children. - These three brothens; 
were well-to-do farmers, and each year drew @pen- 
sion, ~Samuel.Wasson, the grandfather of Atwood 
(for so he was always called), had two sons, David 





aid Simeon; the latter died when a young man, but 
David, the father of Atwood, is still living, I believe. 
He was the most intelligent, active, anid enterprising 
man ofthe whole ‘town. In 1840'he built a brig 
called the Horizon, which ‘was lost on her first voy- 
age. ‘The next year he built a” brig and called her 
the Wasson, and every year since, up to 1852, he 
had built some kind of vessel. David A. “Wasson 
was the second son by his father’s first wife— 
In 1852 I saw his home, and ‘his nine brothers and 
sisters, all actively engaged in different pursuits— 
some of them married and settled near the old home, 
and others about to be married—an intelligent and 
active family. The father was-the leading spirit of 
them all. Indeed, they seemed like a Community, 
with their father atthe head. When Atwood was 
eighteen, he wanted a better education than the 
common'school afforded; but his father wanted him 
to:work on the farm, while he and the other boys 


‘fbuilt brigs and schooners. After*some opposition 


‘it vas arranged ‘that Atwood should study Latin a 
part of the time, and cut and split wood in the shed 
the first winter: This he did, reciting his lessons to 
the minister. ‘When spring’came‘he was ordered to 
}go to work-on the farm. Atwood‘obeyed, ‘after re- 
ceiving the promise:that he-should go to college the 
next-winter: ‘His'father was quite severe ‘with ‘his 
children. * With -him:the-main object ‘was to make 
money. ‘He-used to-have ‘a bell, the string of-which 


‘thung-over the ‘heatl.ofhis bed,-and exactly at five in 


the:morning‘he would:puli the string for one of his 
boys to get ‘up and':make ‘a‘fire. : No: matter ‘how’ 
many ‘hired men there-were, ‘he-éxpected one of his 
children to rise first. 

But Atwood’s desire was for an education.: He 
had an. ambition ‘for ‘something’ higher than’al- 
ways’ swinging ‘the »axe, flail, beetle, or delving 
with ‘the spade; but from the time of ‘his child- 
hood up to the age of -dighteen, ‘he did little else, 
if ‘I may-except the three months a year of school- 
ing ‘the obtained—even then he was obliged to take 
care of a‘ large stock’ of cattle, and prepare the 
wéod ‘for the fire. When he was twenty he went to 
Bangor Seminary, and by teaching school autumns 
and working -on the ‘farm in thesummer, he managed 
to graduate. ‘He went to Harvard college and com- 
pleted ‘his education; and was ordained over a con- 
gregation in ‘a town in Mass. His sermons were too 
radieal forthe oki members, and the church at length 
divided.’ ‘The younger members built him a church 
ané@- he was duly installed; and I read the installation 
sermon if the mountains of California. It wasa 
masterpiece of eloquence and legic. Since that 
time I had lost sight of him, until I saw his name*in 
thé Atlantic Monthly. In person he has the appear- 
ance of being ‘well put together. - His face and mouth 
indicate determination, ‘candor and: self-reliance. — 
His ‘hair and eyes are black, and complexion dark. 

Ri W. i. 
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THE LOVE LUOIFER. 
‘BY 8. LEAVITT. 
Concluded. 
CHAPTER III. 

' As manager of this exhibition; I would request 
the orchestra to play something gloomy ‘and grand, 
during the remainder of the performance ; something 
weird, mysterious; something in which you can 
hear the soughing of the wind through the pines of 
the Hartz Mountains or the Black Forest. A pas- 
sage from a Faust opera or Der Freischute might meet 
the case ; for it began to be intimated to me, now 
that I was sufficiently clairaudient to be able to dis- 
pense almost entirely with the pencil, that his Sa- 
tanic Majesty was no indifferent spectator of the 
preparation of the man who was about to interfere 
so signally with his plans and pursuits. Thereupon 
there began to steal over me for the first time, 

“ A sense of something dreadful, something near,” 
However it was managed, from this moment till the 
end of this phase of life I am narrating, I-had an al- 
most constant sense of the presence of “ genii of the 
pit,” of vast intelligence, cruel as ever Satan was im- 
-agined, relentless as fate, cold. as Dante's ice’ hells 
could-make them. At first, some influence led me 
to review the traditional history and prospects of 





miy supposed distinguished visitor, at some length. 
lidiscussed the state of “his cate'with no’ little’ unc- 
‘tion, thouglr shaking in‘my boots, and in’ momenta- 
ry expectation of being gobbléd'up, body and” soul, 
and whisked off in sulphurous’ smoke, ‘with only a 
sulphur-burnt hole in the’ carpet to” mark the spot 
where I’saw the last of earth. 

‘Presently ‘my inseparable companion broke in 
with : 

“He hears you!’ he hears you! and never may it 
be'my lot‘again to look upon—” .... “There he 
isagain, glaring with inexpressible’rage upon ‘the 
comparatively insignificant man who just now so 
plainly revealed to him “the true-state of the case.’ 
Iam almost afraid to look upon that awful visage. 
‘The state of the case, is it? he exclaims. ‘ We will 
see what is the state.’ ”— 

There is a break here in the manuscript, which is 
resumed thus : “‘ You have conquéred! ‘frantic with 
rage he has fled, never, I trust, to return.” 

(How well'I remember what happened during that 
awfil pause? ‘It-was spent, I suppose, ina hand-to- 
hand ‘conflict’ ‘with the “Prince ‘of Datkness ; the 
agreeableness df ‘which ‘was not enhanced by ‘my 
vivid recollection of the “ bit of a discooshin” bétween 
‘Christian and Apollyon depicted in the old ‘family 
Pilgrim’s Progress. ‘We ‘are ‘truly “the stuff that 


‘dreams are:maie of.”’’ What mattered it to ‘me, on 


‘that ‘bland‘summer dfternoon, since I “was-‘of ‘this 
‘opinion, whether it was Beelzebub himself, or ‘some 
departed “ blazing tinman,” with a suit-of his*mnajes- 
ty’s'vld ‘cldthes‘on, while ‘himself, ‘all snug dt'‘liome,; 

** Sat in his easy chair, 

‘Drinking ‘his sulphur tea.” 
‘ hat was‘certainly ‘one -of ‘the ‘most ‘awful ‘mo- 
ments of my life,in which I felt the ‘first dreadful 
rush'-of ‘this invisible tiger. It seemed as if he 
swooped toward me to amnihilate me: in a’ moment ; 
‘but was constrained by a higher power. His ‘com- 
ing wasiike ‘the rush of a fifteen-inch shell ‘past 
‘one’s head. 

As'soon as I saw that ‘the’ first’ ‘onset did not de- 
stroy me, I gathered strength to face ‘the moniter ; 
for a tongue combat seemed all that was permitted 
him. He put me ‘through my ‘theological’ paces at 
an‘awful rate—using the Socratic dialectic—growling 
out questions in the tones of a cathedrat ofan, that 
made me shiver. Oh that I could remember that 
fearful catechism! It would make 4 tract for which 
the Tom Paine Association would pay # high price. 
He drove me—partly, I suppose, by magnetic force 
—step by'step, from ny cherished religtous opinfons. 
My reasons for believing in the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity seemed to burn like straw before his 
fiery rhetoric, and to turn to dust beneath the pon- 
derous blows of his iron logic. He pushed me away 
from ‘all I ‘had esteemed reliable in the universe, ‘till 
TI seemed to stand on the verge of creation. There 
T hung with the strength’ of terror.’ Then I found 
poet Campbell true to nature; where he speaks of 
hope standing intact “’mid Nature’s funeral pyre.” 


‘| T insisted upon “hoping,” in spite of all ‘his fitry 


hail. 

After he had beaten down all my defetices, ‘he be- 
gan'to jeer at me with fierce sheers and goblin 
laughter that froze my blood. “So I‘ was’ thie con- 
temptible manikin who dared to entertain the idea 
of ‘equality ‘with him—the Star of the Morningone 
bréath of whose nostrils would wither me into non- 
entity. So Z presumed to stand tp and face him, 
who had, in his time, scattered the hosts of heaven ! 
If 1t were not for those cursed, white-livered things 
(angels) that stood in the way, he would swoop down 
and destroy me in an instant.” 

Having found and maintained foothold ‘for several 
minutes on the rock of hope, I began to Cotisider 
how weak things had of erst confounded the things 
that were mighty, and soon the wire-piHers behind 
the seenes (whoever tliey were) had’ me smiting him 
‘hip and thigh. I “began in weakness, but ended in 
power,” At first a few muttered remonstrances, but 
finally whole Tronsides broadsides, with the result 
above named. The words of my antagonist, during 
this encounter, rang through my brain with awful 
distinctness.’ For a day or two I fad been commiu- 





nicating nartly with the pencil, and partly by clair- 
audience, eked out by writing in the air with my 
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forefinger. But,.this.demon,.or demon pro tem., 
needed not to write his words: his “trumpet gave no 
uncertain, sound.” 

The thoughtful reader, will perceive what a strong, 
point my magnetizers gained by this scene. . After 
disappointing me so many times, they , could not, 
with all.their power over me, have kept me from 
throwing the whole thing overboard, without resort- 
ing to some such coup d’ctat. Being, doubtless, on 
better terms with the infernal than with the supernal 
regions, these denizens, of the Intermediate Limbo 
(we will suppose that my strange guests were mostly 
of this sort of nondescripts) had. perhaps .induced 
some bona fide demon to act the part of the king of 
them all, “for this night only.” It certainly was.an 
immense success. I, to. be sure, had not received 
the expected commission: but had I not fought the 
great red dragon, and, like another St. George, pin- 
ned him tothe, earth,.through supernatural aid?’ 
Here was. a. substantial success. I write this merrily 
enough now; but was not often merry then—was 
indeed acting great, real tragedy. 

I waa.not long to enjoy this triumph. The word 
came: “ Again hecomes!” Then I had another long, 
hard fight ; but this time was not pushed so near the 
wall. . I was then told by my. spiritual. adviser and 
Circe of. the unbounded admiration expressed for me 
by those who. had. listened. to this “ ever memorable” 
disputation. 3 

Theattempt.to,craze me,.or--putting the /best face 
on it—to show me how spiritista are. generally. crazed, 
now, began:.in; downright earnest. - All that night, 
despite my entreaties to.be permitted toisleep, I was 
kept.awake, and busied with,a variety of. “ extremely 
important”, business. I am naturally a solid, regular 
sleeper, and.do not prosper upon Napoleon or Hum- 
boldt portions of repose ; but-now could only suit.my 
persecutors. by rising on one elbow in bed, and 
“wrestling” for the salvation of my next neighbor. 
They sedulously poured into my mind all manner of 
apocrypha concerning this gentleman’s shortcomings 
—about the necessity of praying for and at him, and 
about the effects of my efforts, i. e., bringing a streak 
of celestial light upon him—until I was almost ready 
to wish that he might be ,Tather than that I 
should haye any.such unseasonable work to perform 
in his behalf. But. they kept me at it, straight 
through the night and a large portion of the next 
day; and finally induced me to go, much against 
my will, to reveal to him some of my experiences, 
and to endeavor to force from him an acknowledg- 
ment that what I had heard about him was true. 

The attempt to cause at least a temporary aberra- 
tion of my intellect now becomes very plain in the 
manuscript. Every idea. is. uttered in the most ex- 
citing manner. All statements.and prognostications 
about..my neighbor having proved false (he: was 
amazed .at my procedure), the invisible busybodies 
boiled over thus: 

“He, has lied! he has lied- to you! and..if you 
would, preserve your reason, go and read the papers 
to him,, He -has schooled. himself to show no.emo- 
tion,,,and. you. showed .enough.: to excite his worst, 
most hideous fears, So go, for Heayen’s sake! He 
quailed once, and. only. once, before your not sufii- 
ciently, steady gaze. Woe! woe! woe! Now what 
shall.be done?”.. . . [Evidently jtrying to get up a 
teapot,tempest.}] “Do not strive to unravel this mys- 
’ tery.in that fiercely keen way, or this evil spirit will 
have to give place to amore expert deceiver. God 
will certainly.do something soon to set these matters 
straight, or. Ishall cease. to be!” [She had said.an- 
nihilation was. possible!] ‘“ Your father wishes, to 
speak to you.” 

A fatherly spirit it was truly—was.for driving me 
mad off-hand, but overshot.the mark. 

“Son, this is awful! I can only say to you,. be 
calm and ¢ool,.for you will need to be both to get 
free from. this snare. of Satan, so well conceived. 
Better go to. supper now (for appearance sake) : after 
that, pray, for help. When you took away those 
books [after reading extracts to the neighbor], the 
whole crew of devils,” etc., etc. 

This exciting language “brought me up witha 
round turn.” I saw ‘at once the object of the per- 
son who was talking with me. So I brought the 








affair to a full stop, as far as the use of my hand was 


A 


concerned. I simply added, on that leaf—speaking 


now for myself: 


“T will hear no further, This: part. of my_ disei- 
pline is finished.” 
_. But L was forced to hear, whether I wrote or not. 
I had come to this wisdom too late. I fully. believe 
that, as.far as my ability to preyent the catastrophe 
was concerned, I was then. and there a. possessed 
person—a slave of spirits—as utterly. bound to. do the 
will of my .magnetizers.as ever a “subject” was. 
Though I cannot be persuaded that all these beings, 
from whom unseen I had heard so much, were 


““ only evil continually,” no “ harmonialist’” can per- 


suade me that those who now began to play with 
me, as a cat plays with a mouse, were other than 
evil. In all imaginable ways, they ‘strove to show 
me how utterly I had lost self-command and self- 
control. (I am esteemed obstinate by nature:) 

* Whatis very singular, I now lost sight- of my 
“ prima donna.” 
lilah would, at Jeast, have come with a jeering, “ The 
Philistines be upon thee, Samson.” But no, not till 
this great tribulation was over did I hear from 
“ her.” 

* That evening and ‘night’ were spent, mostly,’ in 
showing me that I was no longer my own master. 
There was not, however, that continuous hell-blast 
upon me that so scorched my soul on the following 
afternoon. The cats were tossing me in their vel- 
vet paws—only : occasionally protruding a sharp 
claw asa reminder, until they could feel surer of 
their victim. They would say to me: “Now we 
will exalt you to: heaven; and up I went, higher, 
higher, higher into the empyrean, until I heard the 
music of the spheres; and all things were ablaze 
with light and glory. Again they would say: 
“Now go down into hell ;” and the scene changed 
as suddenly as do those of a ten-cent panorama, 
when a midnight storm at sea or a volcanic erup- 
tion is about to be rolled in view: I went down 
ad imis—“ down to the bottom of the sea—the earth 
with her bars was around me forever.” Blank hor- 
ror and anguish seized me. Hope fled to its impreg- 
nable corner of my heart, till the calamity was over- 
past. A hushed agony was upon me, as before I 
had known its boundless bliss. And thus variously 
I fared through all that second night of sleepless- 
ness. They probably sent me up and down this 
scale of sensation twenty times during eight hours. 
This night I was not at all sleepy. A few more 
such would have finished the business; and there 
would have been “ another awful effect of the spirit- 
ual delusion” to chronicle. The honest verdict of 
the first century would. have been: “ Another pos- 
sessed of devils or devil-crazed.” The wretches well 
knew that insomnia is an excellent preparation for 
insanity, 

Toward morning a new scheme. was .invented. 
Some ostensible good friend informed me, in a: busi- 
ness-like way, that the work of the morrow. for me 
—the new Saul of Tarsus—was to set out for a cer- 
tain town in Vermont, where I should find my 
Ananias; who, “would show me what things I 
should do.” So the faithful slave of the genii pre- 
pared to obey. I packed a carpet bag, and went 


early to the residence of a medical friend, who had! 


been dabbling in the same arcana. I gave him a 
sketch of what I had experienced; yet, for some 
reason, did not start for Vermont, but remained with 
him all the morning. My invisible monitors sent 
me out into the street several times, to find people 
who could not be found: (Anything to keep up 
their influence.) 

Toward noon the fact came:plainly'to me that an 
effort was being made to disturb, ifmot destroy, my 
reason. I began to find my ideas becoming. incohe- 
rent in spite of hugest effort. I called my. friend, 
and said to him, through set teeth, but as coolly as 
possible : 

“T find myself to be thoroughly and utterly a 
magnetic subject, an abject subject of mischievous 
spirits. They are striving to derange my faculties, 
I am exceedingly alarmed to find that they are try- 
ing, with much success, to render my ideas inco- 
herent. Itis only by a very great effort of will 
that I am enabled to speak these words distinctly to 
you. As far as my private power of resistance is 


. 


It would seem natural that a De- 





concerned, Iam gone. Do exert your. powerful 
magnetism; perhaps you can drive them off.” 

He was much distressed, and exerted himself 
mightily (he was a professed electrician), combining 
will power with that ancient agent, prayer, to ex- 
orcise the evil influence. But his efforts were use- 
less, as the vagabonds well knew, before they brought 
me there on exhibition. They had not spent the 
week in vain. I had sold myself to them as square- 
ly as fools ever did in German legend. 

When dinner was announced, the doctor wished 
me to accompany him. Lrefused, and he left me, 
to take a hasty meal. Finding. when he was gone, 
that I was growing-worse, I went into the street, 
determined that if I was to be crazed, I would ‘not 
sit there and let him watch the operation. I walk- 
ed on, vowing that I would not turn toward home 
until my faculties were restored; and. execrating 
my folly in permitting the enslavement! On, ‘on I 
rushed, my head all ablaze with “od” that’ had no 
business there, and praying as I had never prayed 
before. I took the Gowanus road toward Gfeen- 
wood. Perhaps it was some defunct rogue thete’ in- 
terred, who was leading me on to “ raye among’ the 
tombs.” 

Arrived ata spot where a little tree-capped prom- 
ontory overhangs the beach, I turned aside, bericath 
the projection; and sat down on a log—like Jotiah 
under the gourd—and, gazing’ out on the ‘rippling 
waves of the bay, desired that death or relief might 
come.* I was determined to'sit there ‘usitil God" or 
Satan made good his claim upon'me.’ Suddenly re- 
lief came.. The’ fierce onset upon my intellect 
ceased. I was made whole. I “leaped and 
walked.” The means of my relief I never knew. 

But my lesson was not complete. I had but just 
informed my medical friend of my deliverance (he 
had scoured the neighborhood, and informed several 
of the cause of his fears), when there were mutter- 
ings and growlings of another approaching storm. 

The messengers of Satan sent to baffle me gave 
me to understand that they had not abandoned their 
prey, but were sure of it yet. They poured the 
wrath of hell upon my defenceless head that after- 
noon. I have not, hitherto, attempted to offer much 
direct proof to the uninitiated that my experiences, 
in this connection, were other than hallucination. 
That which now occurred is, as it seems to me, in 
the nature of such proof. Here was I thoroughly 
alarmed for my safety, and extremely anxious to get 
rid of my tormentors. Yet, not for a single mo- 
ment now, could I close my mental ears to their hor- 
rid clangor of threats and imprecations; for, throw- 
ing off all restraint, they flooded me with Billings- 
gate. They cursed and damned me, and all persons, 
things, and ideas esteemed by me, in the most ap- 
proved style. Indeed, the swearing exceeded any- 
thing I ever heard on the Mississippi and Alabama 
river boats, when forced, for lack of room, to sleep 
on the floor of the saloon, almost under fhe feet of 
the chivalry, during their midnight gambling ca- 
rousals. 

The mode of speech is not easily described.— 
Sometimes the words came slowly and distinctly. 
Again there would be merely thought-panorama 
presented. A complete statement or view of things 
can be flashed into the mind in an instant. There- 
fore the language of spirits is of vastly greater com- 
pass than that of men.. These immortal blackguards 
could vomit more oaths and other blasphemy -in five 
minutes, than a mortal one could in an hour. If it 
is difficult to translate from one earth-language into 
another, how much harder must it be to bring the 
ideas of an inner sphere into.outward forms of ex- 
pression ! 

They told me it was their intention to open my 
clairvoyant faculty now with a vengeance. For, 
having fairly accomplished it, they would worry me 
to death or madness by the continual sight and hear- 
ing of all that hell could show or conjure up. I only 
wish that a few of those Sadducees who philoso- 
phize all this sort of thing into moonshine, could be for 
a while, as sore beset as I was on that eventful day! 
It would need but a few minutes’ parley with these 
“ fierce Ephesian beasts” to induce them to repeat 
the language of an older skeptic, who returned from 
the dead to the friend who had discussed immortality 
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with him, and who exclaimed, as he passed from 
sight : 

“Michael! Michael! vera sunt ila!” 

The scheme of the diabolians seemed so feasible 
that I was greatly perplexed. They had shown 
themselves able to keep me awake the two preced- 
ing nights; and I knew that, if permitted, they 
could accomplish their purpose in that way alone. 
How much, then, would the perpetual sight of fiery 
flying dragons, horned satyrs, and other hideous half- 
human creatures, tearing around, with mouths agape 
to take me in—while other lost souls flitted about as 
flying serpents, bats, and owls—hasten the evil work. 
I thought over all the horrible forms portrayed in 
the Catholic purgatory pictures, and described by 
delirium tremens subjects, until I was a thousand 
times more anxious to have the eyes of my spirit 
kept shut, than I ever had been to have them opened. 

I tried to exorcise the foe by reading the Bible; 
but this only increased their jeering at the “—— 
fool,” whom they had worked hard to get, had got, 
and meant to keep, in spite of “ bell, book, and can- 
dle.” Truly “their mouths were full of cursing and 
bitterness.” Did space permit, and were it not that 
the printing of oaths, which has become so fashiona- 
ble even in respectable periodicals, is hurtful to mor- 
als, I could fill pages with their jeers, taunts, blas- 
phemies, threats, and execrations. 

I left my private room, and went among the house- 
hold, in hopes that, amid busy outer scenes, the hold 
of the invisible tigers would be loosed. But then, 
while conversing on commonplace subjects, I real- 
ized more fully than ever upon what a fearful preco- 
pice the heedless spiritist is ever sporting. For, 
clearer, more distinct, came threats, curses, goblin 
laughter ; and “ Fool! dolt!” was the cry. 

“ Simpleton, etc., think you that the company of 
women and children will save you, when the might- 
iest spirits (angels they call themselves) cannot now 
rend you from our grasp? As soon as we choose, 
we will tear your silly soul out of your carcase; and 
then we will make a veritable Lucifer of you. ‘ Zu- 
cifer ! Luctrer! star of the morning ! how art thou 
fallen, and become as one of us! Ha! ha! ha! 
yes! yes! you must go with us. We fancy you. 
For a callow priest, you have a deal of music in you. 
Would-be Samson, you must grind in our prison- 
house and sport in our temple; the pillars whereof 
you can never cause to tremble.” " 

They said that I was a “ coward—dared not face a 
set of shadows, figments of the brain, empty noth- 
ings.” I saw that “ vain was the help of man ;” and 
retiring to my room, had an awful season of worse 
than “temptation combats.” 

Then came the last scene in the tragic part of my 
unromantic experience. One of the artful dodgers, 
having transformed himself into an angel of light 
(in my hearing, not in my sight), informed me, at 
about eight o’clock in the evening, that, though my 
destruction appeared imminent, there was one way 
of escape left. My own prayers were useless: but 
if I would get down on my knees, and repeat a con- 
fession and supplication at his dictation, it might 
avail. Enslaved as I was, I of course complied; 
and then underwent a humiliation that, even in my 
horrified state, was very bitter. I had always, in 
my most puritanical days, kicked at the doctrine 
that we are all such abominable, hell-deserving, self- 
degraded creatures, responsible for our own ruin, 
that it is the wonder of creation that God would 
give our souls any least chance of heaven. I had 
always felt with Tennyson: 

“ Thou wilt not leave us in the dust ; 
Thou madest man, and Thou art just.” 
But now I was forced to change all this; and for 
once I uttered a perfectly orthodox prayer. Slow 
and distinct came the words, which I must perforce 
repeat as slowly, though every one was a bitter pill. 
I was made to say that I was entirely mistaken in 
supposing myself a Christian (in the “ evangelical” 
sense); that I had been a fool, a braggart, a sort of 
impostor; that my life had been one series of shams 
and follies; that I had disgraced my religious pro- 
fession, etc., etc., ad nauseam, winding up with the 
abject declaration that I deserved to go straight to 
“the city of Dis, and the three-headed dog;” and 
that if I was spared, it would be “ a miracle of mercy.” 





———— 


The higher powers must have thought that I had 
swallowed enough of this hell-broth; for, at this 
juncture, the dictation and compulsion suddenly 
ceased. I stood upon my feet, no longer a slave. 
It seemed as if some grand, calm Ithuriel had touch- 
ed with his spear-point the venomous toad that sat 
by my ear, or the wily serpent that “held me (en- 
chanted) with his glittering eye.” From that mo- 
ment to this, I have not been, for an instant, serious- 
ly annoyed by invisible disturbers of the peace. 


A sweet quiet came over me; I went to bed and 
slept soundly. The next day I determined to com- 
plete the exorcism by walking a dozen miles into 
the country, to visit a relation. The only trace of 
the fearful scenes through which I had passed, con- 
sisted in the fact that my head was still all ablaze 
with the foul, gross magnetic fluids of my ex-tormen- 
tors; and was so hot that I found it agreeable to 
walk with my hat off. I was two days getting rid of 
the heat. 

Though I had no more sulphur tea to drink, I 
was not yet weaned from the invisible milk and wa- 
ter. I was at once informed, by “ respectable ap- 
pearing” spirits, that my trials had appeared necessa- 
ry, because I had thrown myself open to promiscu- 
ous communication with the other world—a thing 
peculiarly dangerous in my case; and that I could 
now see the propriety of never again surrendering 
my manhood, my individuality, and my common 
sense to any brigand in or out of the body. I was 
also told that it never had been intended to use me 
for any important mediumistic purpose, except so 
far as my experience might be useful. So I gradu- 
ally let the thing drop. Regarding the new light as 
scientific rather than religious, I long since pigeon- 
holed it among my sciences. I sardonically tell to- 
tal Sadducees that I have placed it among the exact 
sciences. 

I am sorry that I am unable to enlighten the novy- 
el-reading reader further concerning the “ prima 
donna ;” but that is a delicate subject under existing 
circumstances. So presenting, herewith, the bright 
and sulphurous end of the Lucifer Match under the 
nose of a discerning public, I will watch the upcurl- 
ing and dilating of nostrils. As I pen these last lines, 
the live body looking over my shoulder smiles scorn- 
fully. 


WORDS. 
BY J. G. HOLLAND. 

The robin repeats his two beautiful words, 
The meadow-lark whistles his one refrain : 
And steadily, over and over again, 

The same song swells from a hundred birds. 

Bobolink, chickadee, blackbird and jay, 
Thrasher and woodpecker, cuckoo and wren, 
Each sings its word, or its phrase, and then 

It has nothing further to sing or say. 

Into that word, or that sweet little phrase, 

All there may be of its life must crowd ; 
And low and liquid, or hoarse and loud, 

It breathes its burden of joy and praise. 

A little child sits in his father’s door, 
Chatting and singing with careless tongue ; 
A thousand musical words are sung, 

And he holds unuttered a thousand more. 

Words measure power ; and they measure thine ; 
Greater art thou in thy childish years 
Than all the birds of a hundred spheres; 

They are brutes only, but thou art divine. 

Words measure destiny. Power to declare 
Infinite ranges of passion and thought 
Holds with the infinite only its lot,— 

Is of eternity only the heir. 

Words measure life, and they measure its joy ; 
Thou hast more joy in thy childish years 
Than the birds of a hundred tuneful spheres, 

So—sing with the beautiful birds, my boy! 

Springfield Republican. 


WHICH IS RIGHT? 

Some of our correspondents.say that Tok Crecv- 
LAR is improving; but there is a man up in Cic- 
ero, Onondaga Co., New. York, who sends us word 
that it is a “ newsense’/ [ Dew tell !—TZypo.] 


* 


NEWS ITEMS. 

AT the moment when every body was anxiously 
awaiting the news of another great battle, came the 
announcement that General Lee had again fallen 
back toward Richmond, pursued by General Grant. 
It is claimed that this retreat was the result of Gen. 
Grant’s strategy ; but, on the other hand, it is stated 
that Lee so adroitly managed his retreat that Grant 
was not aware of it until his wily antagonist had 
safely passed the North Anna. Itis supposed that 
the’ Rebel army will make another stand near the 
South Anna.—General Butler has been forced to fall 
back from his advanced position under the protection 
of his gunboats. The latest dispatches represent 
him as “ safe in his den,” having successfully repulsed 
nine assaults of the enemy. His army is evidently 
having rough work. General Sherman’s operations 
in Georgia continue successful. After severe fighting 
he has taken possession of Dalton and Resaca, and at 
last accounts was preparing to flank Altoona. 

MaJor-GENERAL Canby has been assigned by the 
President to the command of the Department of 
Western Louisiana and Arkansas. He supersedes 
Gen. Banks and Gen. Steele. 


Ir is stated that the will of John Butler, brother to 
Major-Gen. Butler, has been offered for probate. He 
leaves an estate valued at $2,000,000, of which one 
half is bequeathed to the Major-General. 

Tue General Methodist Conference, now in ses- 
sion in Philadelphia, has passed by a vote of 250 to 8, 
an “ amendment” to the “ General Rule” on Slavery. 
The “ Rule” forbade the buying and selling of slaves 
—the “ amendment” just passed, forbids the holding 
of slaves altogether. Delegates from fifty conferen- 
ces, representing churches in all the free States, and 
Missouri, Arkansas, Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia among the slave states, all 
joined in the voting for the amendment. It will 
probably take a year for all the conferences to rat- 
ify this vote of the General Conference, but they 
will undoubtedly ratify it, and thus ore of the most 
numerous and influential of Northern churches, will 
have purged itself of the sin and wrong of slavery. 

It is said that the Rothschilds are about establish- 
ing a bank in Mexico with a capital of $60,000,000. 

THE total receipts above all expenses of the San- 
itary Fair of New York, will, it is said, reach the 
sum of twelve hundred thousand dollars. One mil- 
lion have already been paid over to the Sanitary 
Commission. 

JosHua R. Grpprnes died suddenly at Montreal 
on the 27th inst. 


Aw insurrection of the Algerian Arabs against 
the authority of France, is now in progress, and is 
said to have already assumed serious proportions. 
The French forces sent against the insurgents have 
suffered a defeat. 

TuHE State Convention of Louisiana has adopted the 
report of the Committee on Emancipation which pro- 
vides, first, that ‘‘ Slavery and involuntary servitude, 
except as punishment for crime, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, are hereby forever 
abolished and prohibited throughout the State;” and 
secondly, that, “ The Legislature shall make no law 
recognizing the right of property in man.” The old 
virus of the spirit of caste, however, is still in the as. 
cendant. The day after the adoption of the above, the 
Convention, by a vote of 96 to 15, passed an amend. 
ment to the Emancipation Report, providing that the 
Legislature shall never pass any act authorizing free 
negroes to vote. They will some time learn better 
even in Louisiana. 

GARIBALD!’s income is about $750 a year—being 
the interest on money accumulated long ago in com- 
merce. 

SAMUEL PrTMAN, the father of Isaac Pitman the 
inventor of phonography, died, recently, aged 76. 
He learned to use phonography when 65 years old. 

A Mush-and-Milk Festival was held not long 
since at Dubuque, Iowa, by a church aid socie_ 
ty. The entertainment was varied by music, tab- 
leaux, &c. 











LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—D. C. 
Blood, P. D. Underwood, C. T. Rondthaler. 


